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THE DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM IN THE KORlN. 
By Walter M. Patton, Ph.D., 

Instructor in Semitic Languages, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

It is correctly supposed that Islftm teaches today the doctrine 
of a predestinating sovereignty in Q-od. In Mohammedan the- 
ology the doctrine is called at-taqdlr, and it implies that " what- 
ever has or shall come to pass in this world, good or bad, proceeds 
entirely from the divine will, and has been irrevocably fixed and 
recorded on a preserved tablet by the pen of Pate." ' I quote a more 
formal statement of the tenet from a small Turkish catechism :^ 

One must further confess that good, evil — in fact, everything — 
happens as a result of the predestination and foreordination of God. 
That everything which has been and everything which will be is decreed 
in eternity and is written on the preserved tablet [of the divine decrees]. 
That nothing can be different. That the faith of the believer, the piety of 
the pious, and his good works are foreseen, willed, predestinated, decreed 
by writing on the preserved tablet — produced, approved, desired of God ; 
but the unbelief of unbelievers, the impiety of the impious, and all bad 
actions, though they occur with the foreknowledge of God, by his will, 
as the effect of his predestination recorded on the preserved tablet, and 
are due to his operation, yet have not his approval or satisfaction. 

In the same work, in the article on God, we find the same 
belief expressed, and an objection to it met as follows : " 

If anyone ask why God did not will that all men should be believers, 
but that some should be unbelievers, here is the answer : One must not 

I Hughes, Dictionary of Mam, art. Predestination. 

"i Exposition de la Fm MumUmane, traduite du Tare de Mohammed ben Kr-Ali el- 
■Berkhevl, avec des notes par M. Garcin de Tassy, pp. 21 «g. 
3 El-Berkhevt, pp. 4«g. 
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inquire as to anything that God wishes or does ; to himself alone belong 
such questions. He is perfectly free to wish and do what he pleases. 
Further, in what he wills and what he does, he has conceptions of use- 
fulness and wisdom which are beyond the understanding of the children 
of Adam. In creating unbelievers and in willing that they should be 
unbelievers, in forming serpents, scorpions, and swine ; indeed, in willing 
every evil thing, God has conceptions of wisdom and usefulness which it 
is not necessary for us to understand, but of which it is necessary that 
we be persuaded. Finally, one must confess that the will of God is 
eternal and is not posterior to his essence. 

The doctrine of predestination in this rigid form has been the 
undisputed faith of the Muslim world, as far as orthodox Islam is 
concerned, for 1100 years. Disputes as to the question began 
very soon after the death of the Prophet (632 A. D.), but no 
intense interest in the subject was aroused until the Abbaside 
caliphs came to power in 750 A. D. Under the fifth ruler of that 
dynasty, the famous Hftrlin ar-Rasld (786-809 A. D.), Greek 
philosophy made its influence felt, especially that of Aristotle. 
The Aristotelian and neo-Platonic view of nature as a living whole 
was not favorable to an extreme view of the causal agency of God 
in the universe,* and there began to appear here and there those 
who asserted a doctrine of predestination which preserved to men 
their freedom of choice. The whole influence of this Arabic 
renaissance under the first Abbasides was in favor of free thought 
and, naturally, led the boldest spirits to protest against the domi- 
nation of authority in matters of faith, and to call in question 
the dogmas of the traditional theology of their time. At the 
outset the orthodox doctors, in a grieved way, opposed the new 
views in lectures and writings, but were not greatly alarmed. 
But when the brilliant al-Ma'mun came to be caliph, things were 
soon changed. He gave his open patronage and vigorous assist- 
ance to the new learning and encouraged strongly the protest 
against traditionalism, going even the length of a hot persecution 
of the orthodox doctors.'' The most intense opposition was made 
to the new liberalizing tendency under the leadership of the great 
doctor and saint Ahmed ibn ^anbal, founder of the strictest of 
the four orthodox schools of Islftm. Principally owing to the 
stand taken by him and his following, the tide turned, and in 
847 A. D., after the persecution of the orthodox had continued 

4 Windelband, History of Philosophy, English translation, p. 317. 

5 The particulars wUl be found in the present writer's Ahmed ibn ^anbal and the 
Mifina. [See this JoTTENAL, Vol. XIY, pp. 209 835.— Editoks.] 
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somewhat over sixteen years, al-Mutawakkil became caliph and 
cast his influence on the side of the traditional faith. In this 
controversy the liberals were called the Mu'tazilites or Mutakal- 
lims, while the orthodox were the people of the Sunna, or tradition, 
and of the Jama'a, or orthodox communion. 

The direct issues between the two parties were the questions 
of the divine attributes and the origin of the Koran, but what 
ruled the conclusions reached by the respective parties on these 
points was the view taken with respect to the sovereignty of God 
and the freedom of the human will. The triumph of the Sunnls 
meant that Mohammedanism for all time to come was to be a 
predestinarian faith. The complete overthrow of the Mu'tazilites 
was, however, delayed for some time, and was finally accomplished 
only when one of their most famous theologians, Abu-'l-^asan 
al-Asharl (died 941 A. D.), deserted their cause and threw his 
whole influence on the other side." About this time the name 
Mutakallims was transferred from the Mu'tazilites to the orthodox 
apologists, who now set themselves to apply the logic of Aristotle 
in the defense of traditional theology. The word Mutakallim 
means one skilled in the science and art of Kalftm, or logic. 
These men devoted themselves with vehement zeal to produce a 
philosophical account of their Mohammedan faith, and have given 
us, as a result, the only original philosophical system produced 
by the Arab mind. Their works never became known in Europe 
when Arab learning spread there in the scholastic period. The 
Jews, who were the mediators of the Arabic learning, translated 
into their own Hebrew the purely philosophical works which the 
Arabs had either translated from other tongues into their own or 
had worked up from the materials furnished by the translations. 
From that portion of the Arab philosophical literature which had 
a theological motive the Jews could get no advantage, and they, 
therefore, did not translate it. Hence it is that the Latin trans- 
lations of the Hebrew works of the Jews contain nothing of the 
original productions of the Arab philosophic genius.' It is inter- 
esting to remark that this new scholastic theology of Islam was 
geographically nearer to the seats of revived learning in Europe 
than it was to the original centers of Mohammedan learning in 
Asia. Moorish Spain was the most orthodox of all Mohammedan 

' Dozy, Het lelamitme, 2^' dmk, pp. 164 egq. 

7 SchmOlders, Scales philosophiques des Arabes, pp. 304 agg. 
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countries, as well as the most brilliant intellectual domain of the 
Muslims. Dozy in his work on Isl&m quotes the shocked saying 
of a Spanish theologian who had been twice to Bagdad, and who 
declared that he would never return there, because of the loose- 
ness in views which was there prevalent.' 

It should be stated that the sources of dogma for the Muta- 
kallims were as follows : the Koran, the traditions of the prophet 
which were recognized as genuine, the consensus of usage and 
opinion among the faithful, and, in cases of necessity only, ana- 
logical argument in harmony with the three recognized criteria 
already named.' 

We will discuss later the teachings of the Korftn as to the 
doctrine of predestination, and will now content ourselves with 
mentioning the basis found in tradition for the predestinarian 
teaching of the orthodox teachers. One tradition declares that 
those who are predestinated to paradise deserve it by their deeds 
till they die, and in like manner with those predestinated to hell. 
Another tradition tells us that God hath preordained five things 
on his servants: the duration of their life, their actions, their 
dwelling-places, their travels, and their portions (in the world 
to come).'" Building on these recognized foundations, the Muta- 
kallims then taught : 

That human actions are but divine actions created by the power of 
God and distributed to men. In accomplishing any undertaking or 
executing any labor man is only following the divine will of which he is 
always but the blind instrument. All that is witnessed in the world of 
actual piety and impiety is willed by God. He knows the man who is to 
die in impiety and unbelief, and cannot visit such with any retribution, 
for, in that case, it would be necessary that the divine knowledge should 
have changed, and that could not be. From all this it follows that good 
and evil do not exist in relation to God, but solely in human relations. 
God is the absolute sovereign ; he does what he wills to do ; he chooses 
as it may please him, without being determined by any cause whatsoever. 
Evil in relation to us is that which is forbidden by the law ; good is that 
which is commanded. Good and evil are the attributes of the real and 
the non-real ; of that which is beneficial or prejudicial to nature. But, 
as we have seen, man has no choice in his actions ; it does not depend on 
him that he should eschew the evil, even though he is to be punished for 
it in the world to come. God to be perfect must have need of nothing. 
It is, therefore, wrong to claim with the Mu'tazilites that God ought to 

8 Dozy, IslaTnisme^ pp. 226 sg. 

9 Ahmed ibn ^anbal and the Mihna, p. 190. 

10 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, art. Predeatination. 
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compel men to be obedient to him. The divine actions are not the effects 
of any design whatever; God would have defect in his nature if he were 
to act following an impulsion, or allowed himself to be led in his working 
by or for anything outside of himself. Hence it is wrong to speak of 
God's design to make men good, perfect, etc. As far as God is concerned, 
perfection and imperfection are the same thing, and are regarded, there- 
fore, indifferently. If that were not so, perfection in men would add to 
the blessedness of God, which is impossible." 

It will be easily understood that with such a view of Grod's 
sovereignty a science of ethics would be logically impossible in 
the orthodoxy of Islftm ; and, in fact, orthodox Islftm has no moral 
philosophy. It knows "law" as found in or developed from the 
Koran, and knows nothing further ; unless, perhaps, we except a 
few purely theoretical attempts at ethical discussion, whose authors 
felt that what they said or wrote was entirely superfluous as far as 
practice was concerned." 

I have spoken of the good and the evil as being indifferent to 
Grod because of the absence of design in the divine mind and 
because of the immutability of the divine perfection. In har- 
mony with what has been said on this point is the theory of the 
origin of moral creatures in the universe which was held by many 
of the Mutakallims. God does not create. The highest intelli- 
gences are emanations from his essence ; from these come lower 
intelligences, and from these yet lower, until what we call evil 
spirits are reached." 

Al-Asharl has been spoken of as having secured, by his deser- 
tion of Mu'tazilism, the ascendency of the predestinarian ortho- 
doxy, and yet his view of divine sovereignty was not quite that 
of the majority of the Mutakallims. They held not only to the 
divine predestination, but to an irresistible constraint exercised 
upon men to secure its realization. The Asharites, on the other 
hand, held that the predestined actions and character were the 
result of the free choice of the individual agent, and that hereby 
was established the responsibility of each man for what he did 
and was." The name Asharites is now applied to all the orthodox 
theologians of Mohammedanism, but the true Asharites hold 
the view just stated, and the others are more truly designated 
Jabarites, or absolute predestinarians." 

" SchmOlders, pp. 188 ag. Of. the view of al-Ghazzall in Ockley, History of Saracens, 
Bohn ed., pp. 13 sq. 

12 SchmOldeis, p. 189. "Ibid., p. 196; Hnghes, art. Predestination. 

13 Ibid., p. 182. 16 Hnghes, art. Predestination. 
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We have sought to set forth the views of the Mohammedan 
confession at the time when they had j&rst reached their full 
development, and in the opening of the present paper it was 
shown that precisely the same views obtain today." There has 
been no modification, no progress. Such is orthodox Islftm in 
respect to this doctrine and in respect to its theological system 
generally. The lowest foundation of such a view of divine cau- 
sality is the Semitic mental character ; and, of all Semites, none 
has the same monotonous education as the Arab in fatalism or the 
belief in the absolute foreordination of events. The broad desert, 
with its limitless brown sand, and overhead the eternal regularity 
of blazing sun and the cold uniformity of the waxing and waning 
moons ; the entire dependence of life on what nature provided 
of pasture for the herd or of dates and hunting for man ; even 
the dreaded night raid of some hostile clan — these and other 
things were factors contributing to make a people, the dearest 
name of whose faith is Islftm — "resignation." 

The character made the theology; but it is to some extent true, 
also, that the predestinarian theology of Islam has deeply affected 
the Mohammedan character. Gibbon was partly correct in 
attributing the reckless bravery of the armies in the early 
Moslem campaigns to the practical fatalism of their faith. He 
but left out the factor of racial character. In my own mind there 
is no doubt that this one doctrine of sovereignty has indirectly 
led to an ultra-conservatism in theology generally, and has given 
a definiteness and sanction to the whole religious system of 
Mohammedanism, such as explains its hold upon all Muslims, and 
that compelling appeal to ignorant races which has won them to 
the faith of the Prophet. There is one God, the Almighty, the 
Oompeller. This religion is all his. Such a call has imperative 
moral force and wins those who do not reflect. 

The position of the Shiahs ought, however, to be explained at 
this point. They contend that the Koran does not teach the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, if fairly interpreted ; that it 
formed no part of the belief of the Prophet or of his immediate 
successors ; and that the caliph All declared that all who denied 
free will were heretics." But it is necessary to state that all who 

1^ Cf. Muir, Mahomet and Islam, p. 243. 

1' Bo3worth-Smith, Mohammed and MohammedanUm, pp. 163, 165. Ameer All, in his 
Life ofMokamm^ed and Spirit of lalajn, asserts the same. 
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favor this view in this day are strong supporters of the rights of 
reason in theology. They are the spiritual successors of the old 
Mu'tazilites, whose first principle was : In right and in fact our 
intellectual notions of right and wrong, good and evil, are anterior 
to religious dogma. The latter, in fact, cannot be true if it 
contradict the principles of reason. 

With such a starting-point these rational theologians would 
have been compelled to throw over the Korftn had it, in their 
judgment, opposed free will. But both Mu'tazilite and modern 
Shiah think it possible to so understand the sacred book that a 
system of theology entirely in accord with reason may be based 
upon it. The independent attitude of the Mu'tazila with reference 
to the Korftn is illustrated by their contention that the book was 
the product of Mohammed's reflection and imagination, and not 
divine in any way which implied departure from the course of 
natural law. The production of another book equal or superior 
to the Korftn is quite conceivable, if we grant the possibility of 
another man appearing with the gifts and elevated religious con- 
sciousness of Mohammed.'* This possibility the Mu'tazilite was 
quite ready to admit. The attitude of these two opposed parties 
in Islam finds some analogy in the attitude of modem thinkers 
toward the Bible. But such views have always been looked upon 
as infidel by the orthodox, and the mutual hatred of the strict 
Muslim of today and the Shiah is a matter of notoriety. Dr. 
Snouck-Hurgronje relates that in the orthodox schools of Mekka 
which he attended the Mu'tazilites were looked upon as stupid 
blockheads and abominable heretics, because they held that reason 
was the standard of truth. On one occasion he heard a professor 
say that the ignorant heathen who argued with Mohammed 
believed, just as the philosophers did, "in human reason," at 
which saying a smile of contemptuous astonishment passed over 
the countenances of his students, the professor approving it by a 
half -pitying shrug of the shoulders." Burton, in his Pilgrimage 
to el-Medinah and Mecca, has spoken of the contumely and per- 
secution heaped upon the Persian Shiah pilgrims who come to 
visit the holy cities — so greatly, in fact, do they thus suffer that 
only a few of them ever make the Hajj.''" 

18 SchmOlders, p. 198. 

19 Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, Vol. 11, p. 267 and note. 

20 Vide also Dozy, lalaminne, pp. 296 (gg.; Ockley, Saracens, Bohn ed„ p. 334, note. 
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Having thus brought before us the respective views of freedom 
held by these two divisions of Mohammedanism, we will now turn 
to the Korftn itself and see what it really teaches. Commentators 
do not help us greatly in this kind of study, and, naturally, we 
must eschew the views of the dogmatists. The text of the Koran, 
in an investigation of this kind, must be allowed to speak for 
itself. It must be premised, however, that Mohammed was some- 
times under the necessity of presenting his message in a form 
which would commend itself to his hearers, with their innate dis- 
position to exalt unduly the power and causal agency of Deity. 
Further, Mohammed wrote nothing, and what he said by revela- 
tion was not collected till after his death. The several circum- 
stances which his revelations were meant to meet were often 
widely divergent, and even contradictory, in their character. Add 
to these two considerations the third, that Mohammed was a man 
of too limited logical faculty to perceive that different utterances 
of his, if carried to their logical conclusions, would be found to 
be mutually exclusive.''* These cautions will guard us against any 
too exacting demands of a book like the Korftn. 

Let us examine the passages which appear to imply human 
freedom : 

1. As in the Bible, so in the KorSn, there are hundreds of passages 
in which men are reasoned with, invited, encouraged, exhorted, warned, 
and denounced, as if their doing right or wrong depended on themselves 
alone. As this point will be sufficiently illustrated in citations to be 
given under other heads, it is not necessary to quote in this place from 
the JKorftn. 

2. There are passages which deny God's connection with human 
wrongdoing :^^ 

vii:27, 28. — And when they do anything wicked, they say. We 
found our fathers at this, and God commanded us to do it. Say, 
Verily, God doth not command anything wicked. Do ye speak 
against God what ye do not know ? Say my Lord commands only 
justice 

xvi:92. — Verily, God bids you do justice and good .... and he 
forbids you to sin and do wrong and oppress ; he admonishes you, 
haply ye will be mindful. 

ix : 97. — God will not be pleased with a people who work abomi- 
nation. 

21 SchmOlders, p. 190. 

22 On our sabject Mohammed's earlier and later teaching does not vary. We quote 
mainly from the lees poetic Suras, which, as a rule, are late. 
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3. Passages wherein the sin of men is laid at their own doors : 

^rii : 16 sqq. — [In the account of the fall of Adam and Eve they 
acknowledge their own responsibility.] They said, O our Lord ! 
verily, we have wronged ourselves. 

xvi:101. — Satan has power only over those who take him for a 
patron and over those who associate [other beings with God, i. e., 
idolaters]. 

v:82. — Those of the children of Israel who disbelieved were 
cursed by the tongue of David and Jesus the son of Mary ; that is, 
because they rebelled and did transgress ; they would not desist from 
the wrong they did. 

xi:38. — Do they say. He has devised it [the Korftn] ? Say, if I 
have devised it, then on me be my sin 

ii:209. — But none did dififer [as to the truth] but those who had 
been given it, after that clear evidences had come to them, out of 
inordinate desire among themselves. 

4. Passages allied to those just cited, which make men responsible 
for their destiny, whether blessed or otherwise : 

vi : 69. — Kemind them that a soul shall be banned by what it has 

earned Those who are banned for what they have earned, for 

them is a drink of boiling water, because they did not believe. 

X : 30. — Then shall every soul prove what it has done in time past, 
and they shall be returned to God their rightful patron. 

xvi:36. — And the evil which they [the idolaters aforetime] had 
done befel them and that environed them at which they used to mock. 

iii : 27. — The day when every soul shall find what it has done of 
good present before it ; and what it has done of evil, it would fain 
there were between itself and that a wide interval. 

xvi : 30. — Those whom the angels took away [on the last day] were 
wronging themselves .... wherefore enter ye the doors of hell. 

xvi: 35. — God did not wrong them, but it was they who wronged 
themselves. 

v:13. — God has promised to those who believe and work right- 
eousness that for them is pardon and a great reward ; but those who 
disbelieve and call our signs lies, these are the fellows of hell. 

vi:161. — He who brings a good work shall have ten like it; but 
he who brings a bad work shall be recompensed only with the like 
thereof, for they shall not be wronged. 

ii:278. — Verily, those who believe and act righteously, and are 
steadfast in prayer and give alms, theirs is their reward with their 
Lord. 

Compare, also, iii : 111 ; xvi : 34 ; iii : 139 ; Ixxiv : 41 sqq. ; ii : 84, 286 ; 
vr54; viii:35. 

5. By way of strengthening these passages which involve personal 
responsibility for action and destiny, I add some which oppose vicarious 
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responsibility. Some of the citations already made teach the same doc- 
trine by implication, at least, but those now to be cited will make the 
point more clear : 

iv : 111. — And whoever gets to himself a sin or a guilty act [and] 
then throws it on another, he hath borne calumny and a manifest 
guilty act. 

vi:164. — But no soul shall earn aught save against itself; nor 
shall one bearing a burden bear the burden of another 

X : 108. — Say, O people, there has come to you the truth from your 
Lord, and whoever is rightly guided, he is rightly guided only for 
himself, and whoever may err, he errs only against himself. 

liii : 37 sqq. — No bearer is burdened with the burden of another, 
and (that) a man receives only that which he has wrought, and (that) 
he shall be shown his work. 

6. Passages which represent God as determined in his attitude 
toward men by their attitude toward him: 

vii:133. — And the good word of thy Lord was fulfilled on the 
children of Israel, for that they were patient ; and we destroyed that 
which Pharaoh and his people had made and that which they had 
erected. 

vii:152. — But those who have done bad works, and then turn 
again after them and believe — verily, thy Lord, after that, is for- 
giving and merciful. 

xiii: 12.^God changes not what a people has until they change it 
for themselves. 

iii : 70. — Verily, God loves those who fear. 

xi:119. — Thy Lord would not have destroyed the cities [of the 
plain] unjustly while the people of them were well-doers. 

viii:39. — Say to those who disbelieve, if they desist they will be 
forgiven what is past. 

Compare also viii : 33 ; ii : 155 ; iv : 20, 21 ; vi : 54 ; v : 43. 

7, More particularly is guidance to and in the true way of salvation 
said to depend upon the disposition of men : 

ii : 260. — For God does not guide the unjust people [explained by 
the commentator Beidhawl as those who do themselves injustice by 
the refusal of right guidance]. 

ii : 266. — For God guides not the unbelieving people. 

xvi:39. — Verily, God guides not those who go astray 

iv : 69 sq. — But had they done what they were admonished to do, 
then it would have been better for them, and a more firm assurance. 
And we would surely have brought them from ourselves a mighty 
hire, and would have guided them into the right path. 

vi:88. — That is God's guidance, he guides whom he will of his 
servants ; and if they fall into idolatry, vain is that which they have 
wrought. 
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iii:80. — How shall God guide people who have disbelieved after 
believing and bearing witness that the apostle is true, and after there 
came to them manifest signs 1 God guides not the unbelieving people. 

xvi : 9. — God's it is to show the path ; from it some turn aside 

Compare also xiii : 27 ; iv : 136 ; v : 18 ; iii : 19. 

8. A few places where the voluntary character of religion is clearly 
recognized : 

ii : 258. — There is no compulsion in religion. 

X : 99. — But had thy Lord pleased, all who are in the earth would 
have believed altogether ; as for thee, wilt thou force men to become 
believers ? 

xvi : 108. — Whoso disbelieves in God after having believed, unless 
it be one who is forced, while his heart is resting in the faith .... on 
such is wrath. 

9. Passages in which gradation in merit and award is set forth : 

ix : 19. — Have ye made out the giving drink to the pilgrims and 
the repairing to the Sacred Mosque to be like being a believer in God 
and in the last day, who is also strenuous in the way of God ? — They 
are not equal in God's sight. 

ix : 20. — Those who believe and who have taken part in the Hijra 
and been strenuous in the way of God with their wealth and with 
their persons are highest in rank with God. [A description of their 
reward in paradise follows.] 

xvi: 90. — Those who disbelieve and turn people ofif God's path, 
we will add torment to their torment for that they were evildoers. 

X : 31. — There [at the judgment] shall every soul prove what it has 
sent on before. 

Compare also iv : 97 ; iii : 156 ; viii : 4 ; x : 28. 

10. There are other classes of passages which imply human freedom, 
such as those which speak of the books in which each man's recording 
angels write down his actions, which books are the basis of the final 
judgment at the last day. Here we see judgment according to man's 
action. Other passages speak of the fairness of the final awards, because 
God will not wrong the worlds ; of God looking to see how men are going 
to act ; and of messengers whom God sent with his own messages, and 
who were yet rejected by those addressed. 

I think this examination of references to human freedom 
shows that the doctrine is taught in the Korftn. A question, 
however, arises as to whether the book teaches the divine sover- 
eignty in any such sense as would deprive this mass of evidence 
of the force it appears to have. To answer this question we turn 
to the presentation of God's sovereignty in the Koran. 
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As to the fact of the doctrine of divine sovereignty being in 
the book none is ignorant. The only question is as to how it is 
there set forth, and to what extent it appears to restrict human 
freedom. We confine ourselves to a summary presentation of the 
different aspects of the subject found in the Korftn, without citing 
passages. 

The Koran says that God has knowledge of all things. How 
much this means will depend on the correctness or incorrectness 
of the orthodox view that God and his knowledge are one and the 
same ; in other words, that there is no distinction of attribute 
and essence in God's being. It appears most reasonable to say 
that Mohammed had no theory on this subject. 

God has power over all things. It ought to be noted at this 
point that the Arabic adjective expressing the idea "able to do," 
which is oftenest used of God's power, may be connected with two 
related verbal roots, one of which means "to be able," "to have 
power;" and the other, "to arrange," "to make ready," and, 
secondarily, "to decree," "to fix," "to assign a part." The nouns 
and adjectives derived from these roots have in the different cases, 
sometimes, rather the idea of "power or ability to do or control," 
and, sometimes, that of "decree, prearrangement, destiny." It 
appears that the Arab most readily thought of one who had power 
as determining things beforehand according to the measure of his 
power and then unfailingly bringing them to pass. 

God is independent of everything outside of himself. He 
is al-QaiyUm, the self-existent. I do not remember that any 
other Semitic language expresses the same idea by a single 
word. 

This self- existent Deity owns everything as its proprietor. 
He made his creation as he pleased, and distributed what he had 
created in orders and places as he pleased. He is the creator, the 
disposer, the dominant. He set the sun and moon, and by his 
decree ordained them as measurers of time for men. That the 
day should be for labor, the night for rest, is preordained. The 
plants germinate, grow to their perfection, and decay ; men are 
born, grow up, fail, and die by decree. The forms of animals 
and their modes of locomotion have been fixed, and for each 
creature there is an invariable law. That the race should be 
bound into a unity by marriage and by descent is a preconstituted 
order. 
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As to the method of creation, all things are in ideal or heavenly 
possession by the creator, first of all, and, then, by his decree 
become real and extra-heavenly. 

Turning from creation to providence, the Korftn expressly 
teaches that all events are the progressive realization of God's 
appointment. No plans devised by men can change or defeat the 
order of God for the earth and its people. The evil he purposes 
to do none can avert, and the good he has resolved on cannot be 
defeated. No change of a man's circumstances, no change of his 
choice, can affect what God has predetermined for this life. 

The appearance and extinction of nations have their respective 
hours decreed, and none is able to either advance or retard the 
time fixed. Kule in the earth God gives to whom he will, whether 
we speak of the ruling nations or the rulers of the nations. Indi- 
vidual men, too, die at God's hour which has been written in a 
book. They will be raised again at an hour which has been 
likewise decreed. 

God is the constrainer, the forcer. He provides everything, 
does everything in the natural world, and governs everything. 
If he have willed to give to the Muslims the victory at the battle 
of Bedr, it will make no difference whether they go out to fight 
or stay at home. The victory will come in either case. If the 
weaker side win in battle, there has been an antecedent "permis- 
sion" of God controlling the issue. The miracles of Jesus had 
this governing "permission" behind them, likewise. 

Now, this "permission" is very often alluded to in the Korftn, 
and there are some things which, at one time, God is said to have 
appointed and, at another, to have permitted ; e. g., the battle of 
Bedr, and even the saving act of faith. 

Passing into the sphere of purely moral relations, we meet 
whatever real difficulty there is. 

The Korftn declares that God has created many of the jinns 
and men for Gehenna (vii : 178) ; that he appoints to paradise 
and perdition whom he will. No power can produce in men faith 
unless God please, and, had he willed it so, all men would have 
believed ; those who do not believe have been stupefied by God's 
having inspired them with a horror of Islftm. God makes idolatry 
seem right to the unbelieving heathen, or, if it be their idols who 
so delude them, it is by that apparently compulsory factor, the 
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divine "permission." God leads astray whom he pleases, and 
can do so in spite of all the warnings and exhortations of his own 
messengers. Still, for all that, idolatry is a sin which he will 
never pardon. 

God gives to men such knowledge of himself as he chooses to 
give. When Gabriel, the Holy Spirit of the Korftn, gave his 
revelations to the Prophet, it was by the divine permission. And 
the recitation of the revelations to men is controlled by the same 
cause, for I think we may call it such. 

If it be the divine pleasure that a man embrace Islam, his 
heart will be opened to receive it ; if otherwise, God will close the 
man's heart. No intercession can avail on behalf of those whose 
hearts God has made to disbelieve. Intercession itself, in fact, is 
by God's permission. 

Forgiveness of sins, special wisdom, mercy, or grace are 
bestowed as God wills and on whom he wills. In the written 
record of human actions God blots out and confirms according to 
his own good pleasure. In general, God guides whom he will to 
present and eternal salvation. 

One interesting passage makes Satan say to God: "For that 
thou hast led me into error, I will lie in wait for them [the 
believers] in thy straight path," 

The punishment of the wicked in this world is accomplished 
by God, who torments and disgraces unbelievers by the hands of 
his servants. 

After God has raised the dead at the last day, there is to 
occur the judgment, and thereat no soul shall speak save by his 
permission. 

What has been said indicates the comprehensive range of 
God's sovereignty. We need only add that all this is strength- 
ened by the vehement unitarian monotheism of the Korftn. The 
intensity of this unitarian belief is illustrated in the name given 
to the polytheistic pagans of the Koran age and later times. 
Their standing designation is "associators," "those who give to 
God a fellow, or fellows." The Muslims do not call the Christians 
"Mushrikfln" (associators), as they do the heathen, but they do 
charge them with "Shirk" (associating, giving a fellow), because 
of their doctrine of the Trinity. Those who say that God has a 
son make a grievous mistake, and if they urge that Jesus the 
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Messiah, the son of Mary, is the son of God — "may God fight 
them ! how they lie ! " The Holy Spirit in the Koran teaching, 
far from being of the Godhead, is the angel Gabriel, who brought 
the Korftn revelations to Mohammed. However, the Muslims 
own to a certain community with Christians, as also with Jews, 
inasmuch as each people has had divine revelations, and is there- 
fore not Mushrikun, but Ahlu-'l-Kitftb, "people of the book." 

The sovereignty of God is an unshared sovereignty, even as 
it is an irresistible sovereignty. 

What conclusion can we now come to with reference to the 
divine sovereignty and human freedom ? 

First, it will, perhaps, have been remarked that we have an 
unqualified sovereignty over nature ; that, in providential events 
not involving human choice, there is also an absolute foreordina- 
tion, irresistibly realized ; but, immediately human freedom comes 
into question, the notes of the Korftn teaching are not harmonious. 

A good authority says on this phase of our subject : 

Mohammed taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did not lay 
down precisely the doctrine of predestination. He found it, as all have 
found it, a stumbling-block in the way of man's progress. It perplexed 
him, and he spoke of it, but often contradicted himself, and would 
become angry if the subject were mooted in his presence: "Sit not with 
a disputer about fate, nor begin a conversation with him." Mohammed 
vaguely recognized that little margin of free will which makes life not 
wholly mechanical.^' 

The Muslim, however resigned to God's will he may be, so far 
believes in its conditional relation to himself as to adopt any 
measures of prudence which suggest themselves in the conduct 
of his life.'* 

The Koran tells us frequently that God guides aright whom 
he will ; but it is equally clear in saying that those who turn to 
him, who repent, believe, and do good works, are those whom he 
guides. He leads astray whom he will, but, again, we learn that 
he leads astray only the evildoers (ii : 24). From our examina- 
tion it seems clear enough that in moral relations God's sover- 
eignty is conditioned by man's freedom. 

When God is represented as the author of sinful dispositions 
and actions, and the evil consequences attaching to them, we must 

23 Lane, Selecti<m» from the Kor&n, 2d ed., Introd., p. Izxzi. 
2* Lane, Modern Egyptiane, Minerva edition, p. 263. 
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bear in mind other cases where it is said that God acts in some 
way or other, as a cause of good or evil, only after a disposition 
is present in man or an action accomplished by him. And, if it 
be finally asked how God comes to be made the author of evil at 
all — whether he be so by bringing it into existence, or by con- 
firming and increasing it when in existence — we must remember 
that this was the belief of Mohammed's auditors, and that the 
Korftn and Islftm to a very large extent show accommodation to 
the native ideas and prejudices of the Arab mind. This explains 
the presence of such teaching in the Korftn, but does not seem to 
remove the contradiction of human freedom which it implies. 
However, I think it does so if we regard the expressions of this 
kind regarding God as, not the language of Mohammed's con- 
viction, but, rather, the language of the theater — used for its 
effect. Mohammed often employed such preaching, too, when he 
found it impossible to secure the conversion of those he wished 
to convert. His hope was to bring all Arabia to the faith of 
el- Islam, and, when they would not be brought, he found the fact 
best explained by adopting and proclaiming such a view as this, 
that God had made men to disbelieve, etc. In this case the idea 
was an afterthought to explain certain events, and would be dis- 
missed just as soon as the prophet had to proclaim a new revela- 
tion — perhaps to be resumed if this, in its turn, were not received. 

The declaration that idolatry is a sin which God will never 
pardon might seem to imply limitation of human freedom, but it, 
too, must be looked upon as hyperbole used for effect, inasmuch 
as all Muslims had been idolaters, except a few who had been 
Jews or Christians. 

While I cannot accept Emanuel Deutsch's statement to the 
effect that Islam does not mean absolute submission to God's 
ordering, but rather striving after righteousness with one's own 
strength, I fully agree with his view that the Koran of el- Islam 
does not teach that God's ordering is absolute."* After making 
all necessary deductions, we can still find the unmistakable teach- 
ing of free will in the Mohammedan scriptures. 

25Deutsch, "Essay on Islam," in Bosworth-Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
pp. 381 sq. 



